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Preface 


Subsequent to the end of -the period which this report covers, the fol- 
lowing data relating to strategic stockpiling were declassified by the 
Office of Emergency Planning; 

a. Stockpile objectives. 

b. Quantities of specification grades of materials in the strategic 
stockpile, for which there are stockpile objectives. 

These data were released to the Senate Subcommittee on National 
Stockpile and Naval Petroleum Reserves in connection with the sub- 
committee's investigation of the stockpiling program. 

The decision to declassify this information followed an extensive 
study of the stockpiling program by an Executive Stockpile Committee 
appointed by the President in February 1962. This committee was com- 
prised of the following membership, with the Director of the Office 
of Emergency Planning as chairman; The Secretary of State, the Sec- 
retary of Defense, the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, the Secretary of Labor, the Director of Central Intelligence, 
and the Administrator of General Services. 

The official notice of declassification of the stockpile data, which 
was published in the Federal Register of April 11, 1962, is included 
in this report as Appendix E, 
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Summary 


This report covers principal activities in stockpile planning and operations for the period July 
1 through December 31, 1961, under the provisions of Public Law 520 (79th Congress), The Stra- 
tegic and Critical Materials Stock Piling Act. 

At the end of the report period the strategic stockpile inventory of specification-grade mate- 
rials for which there are stockpile objectives was valued at $5,576,000,000 on the basis of De- 
cember 31, 1961, market prices. Application of the inventory to the stockpile objectives is shown 
in Chart 1. Total Government inventories of the specification-grade materials were valued at 
$7,426,000,000. Besides the strategic stockpile, these inventories are the Defense Production 
Act (DP A) inventory, the Commodity Credit Corporation account and the supplemental stockpile 
(acquired by barter) and a small quantity of tin in the Federal Facilities Corporation inventory. 
A dollar value summary of these and other inventories is shown in Appendix C. 

Materials valued at approximately $2,094,000 were delivered to tlie strategic stockpile between 
July and December, as a result of previous commitments. Of this amount, $1,571,000 was appli- 
cable to strategic stockpile objectives in effect as of December 31, the remainder having been 
committed under previously higher objectives. 

There were no purchase commitments for materials for the strategic stockpile during the 
July-December period. Materials still on order for the strategic stockpile at the end of the peri- 
od were valued at $4,774,000, with $929,000 of this applicable to stockpile objectives. 

Between July and December, cash commitments for deliveries of materials to the DP A inven- 
tory in excess of maximum objectives, were reduced by almost $11,000,000, bringing to approx- 
imately $407,000,000 the total contract reductions for the strategic stockpile and the DP A inven- 
tory since the beginning of fiscal year 1958 when efforts were intensified toward reducing the 
Government’s cash commitments. 

Sales commitments for disposal of off-grade and excess materials from Ute strategic stock- 
pile and the DPA inventory for the six months' period totaled about $28,744,000 with approximate- 
ly $21,145,000 of this representing disposals from the strategic stockpile and $7,599,000 dis- 
posals from the DPA inventory. In addition, about $8,708,000 worth of the tin remaining in the 
Federal Facilities Corporation inventory was sold. Sales contracts for disposal of materials 
from Government inventories, cumulative to December 31, 1961, have amounted to $875,672,000, 
excluding approximately $1,333,633,000 in sales of the U. S. Government’s former nickel pro- 
duction in Cuba, sales of DPA materials to the strategic stockpile, and materials released by the 
President for the common defense. 

On September 22, 1961, the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization was reconstituted ns the 
Office of Emergency Planning, in the Executive Office of the President. 

In December 1961, some of the stockpile program functions were transferred out of the Office 
of Emergency Planning (OEP). The responsibility for development of policies, plans and programs 
for storage, security and maintenance of stockpile materials was given the General Services Ad- 
ministrator. Responsibility for development of purchase specifications and special instructions 
for purchase and acceptance of stockpile materials was given the Secretary of Commerce. 



CHART 1 


STOCKPILE OBJECTIVES AND APPLICABLE STRATEGIC STOCKPILE INVENTORIES 

AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1961 

( IN BILLIONS OF DOLLARS, BASED ON DECEMBER 31, 1961, MARKET PRICES ) 
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Excess quanitities of certain specification -grade materials in the strategic 
stockpile, valued at $1,6 billion, and outstanding commitments valued at 
$4.8 million, are not included . 

See Appendix C, item II, for other Government - owned inventories , totaling 
$368 million, that are considered applicable to stockpile objectives • 
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Introduction 


July 1961 marked the beginning of the 16th year 
of the strategic stockpile program provided for in 
the Strategic and Critical Materials Stock Piling 
Act of July 23, 1946 (Public Law 520, 79th Con- 
gress). This Act, which was an amendment of the 
Stock Piling Act passed in 1939, contained the 
following introduction; 

"That the natural resources of the United 
States in certain strategic and critical materials 
being deficient or insufficiently developed to 
supply the industrial, military, and naval needs 
of the country for common defense, it is the 
policy of the Congress and the purpose and in- 
tent of this Act to provide for the acquisition 
and retention of stocks of these materials and 
to encourage the conservation and development 
of sources of these materials within the United 
States, and thereby decrease and prevent wher- 
ever possible a dangerous and costly depend- 
ence of the United States upon foreign nations 
for supplies of these materials in times of na- 
tional emergency/ 1 

Even today, the United States is self-sufficient 
in resources of only three of the more than 70 
materials presently on the List of Strategic and 
Critical Materials for Stockpiling-magnesium, 
molybdenum and vanadium. For the remainder it 
is dependent in various degrees on foreign 
sources, with a complete, or substantially com- 
plete, dependence for about a third of the mate- 
rials. Hence the need for stockpiling against an 
emergency period when imports may be cut off. 

The following definition of strategic and critical 
materials, developed by the Army and Navy Muni- 
tions Board— the first stockpile planning agency— 
In 1944 in the light of war experience, is still 
sound today; 

“Strategic and critical materials are those 
materials required for essential uses in a war 
emergency, the procurement of which in adequate 
quantities, quality and time is sufficiently un- 
certain for any reason to require prior provi- 
sion for the supply thereof/' 

Throughout the years, other feasible means of 
11 prior provision" have been considered, and some- 
times effectuated— such as expansion of produc- 
tion and maintenance of standby facilities— but, 
historically, stockpiling has been the most effec- 
tive means of assuring an adequate supply against 
a mobilization deficit, particularly for nondeteri- 
orative materials. Besides insufficient domestic 
natural resources, uncertainty about usable sup- 
plies in a war period may result from inadequate 
domestic processing facilities, potential curtail- 


ment or destruction of foreign and domestic sup- 
ply, political instability or enemy appropriation 
of foreign sources, and interferences with trans- 
portation. 

Maximum flexibility of use of the materials in 
time of emergency has always been a precept of 
strategic stockpiling. In the early days, when 
mobilization planning was based on an assumption 
that there would be ample time for processing, 
most of the materials were stockpiled in their 
basic forms. This is still advisable for many ma- 
terials. But as the concepts of a potential war 
have changed so has stockpile planning. 

Although raw or semiprocessed strategic ma- 
terials could be a key factor in recovery from a 
massive attack on this country, there would be 
little prospect of using such materials in the early 
stages after an attack. Therefore, more readily 
usable forms of several materiaishave been stock- 
piled to meet potential needs for the first six to 
twelve months, in the hope of circumventing some 
of the processing bottlenecks that could occur 
tinder the abnormal conditions of intensive mobili- 
zation. Yet, the strategic stockpile does not con- 
tain end-products that can be used directly by the 
ultimate consumers. Such an undertaking would 
magnify the cost and complexity of strategic stock- 
piling as well as the risk of obsolescence. 

Up to June 1958, strategic stockpile objectives 
were established against a five-year emergency. 
Since that time, they have been limited to meeting 
estimated shortages of strategic materials for a 
three-year emergency. These objectives are to 
be adequate for meeting the needs of either limited 
war or general war (whichever needs are the 
laiger) and, within the three-year emergency peri- 
od, may include the essential needs of reconstruc- 
tion and i ehabilitation should there be a nuclear 
attack on the country. The limitations of the 
present objectives with respect to nuclear war 
projections are discussed later in this section. 

Although the stockpile reviews take into account 
the supply/ z’equiremems situation for a three- 
yeai emergency, the ultimate stockpile objective 
may cover a shorter period, if the studies indicate 
that within the shorter time it should be possible 
to bring the supply into balance with the essential 
needs of the emergency. The assumptions gov- 
erning these shorter period objectives may include 
such considerations as provision of a stockpile 
material in an emergency only against the time 
required to repair or rebuild damaged facilities 
or to adapt facilities to the use of an acceptable 
substitute material. 

The following two types of objectives have been 
established since 1958 for all stockpile materials, 
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and since 1954 for metals and minerals: (a) basic 
objectives, which assume partial dependence dur- 
ing an emergency on areas beyond North America 
and comparably accessible areas, and (b) max- 
imum objectives, which provide a higher degree 
of security by completely discounting emergency 
supply from distant overseas sources. 

These objectives are determined after study of 
die estimated availability of U. S. production and 
imports as against the requirements for the ma- 
terials in time of emergency for military, atomic 
energy, defense- supporting and essential civilian 
needs, and for essential exports of those mate- 
rials for which the U. S. is the principal source 
of supply. Exports are a relatively small portion 
of requirements, as the same degree of wartime 
use controls is assumed for foreign countries as 
for the U. S., and no provision is made in stock- 
pile computations for protection of foreign coun- 
tries against their war risks. 

The stockpile objectives as now computed are 
keyed primarily to limited-war conditions, when 
most domestic productive capacity would probably 
be available but foreign sources of supply might 
be interrupted. The total of the present maximum 
stockpile objectives would be expected to meet 
less than one- third of the total requirements, The 
proportion would vary from less than five percent 
for materials available from relatively dependable 
domestic and nearby foreign sources to one hun- 
dred percent for materials that would not be avail- 
able in an emergency from those sources, 

The emergence of missile and nuclear warfare 
techniques has become an increasingly important 
consideration in strategic materials planning, re- 
quiring increased attention to the stateof readiness 
to supply needed materials in the event of an 
emergency, including attention to the vulnerability, 
or probable availability, of domestic producing 
facilities and of stockpiles. 

Id has not been possible to compute dependable 
stockpile objectives for a nuclear attack emer- 
gency and the postattack period of reconstruction 
and rehabilitation. Definitive requirements are 
not yet available despite much work in this di- 
rection, More reliable determination of these 
needs is a principal job ahead in the stockpile pro- 
gram. However, some of the following actions 
in stockpile planning, are expected to assure ade- 
quate stockpiles for use in either a limited war 
or a general war period including reconstruction 
needs: 

The concept of the maximum stockpile ob- 
jectives— assuming cut-off of all imports except 
from nearby accessible sources-initiated for 
metals and minerals in 1954 -was applied to all 
stockpile materials in 1958. These maximum 
objectives are at least equivalent to six months' 
usage by industry in the United States in periods 
of active demand, 

Overconcentration of domestic materials-pro- 
ducing capacity has been given increased at- 


tention in supply/ requirements studies and in 
stockpile planning analyses. 

Stockpiled materials have been upgraded, as 
necessary, to meet approximately a six months 1 
requirement for the advanced forms. 

The high- temperature and other special -prop- 
erty materials are reviewed at least semian- 
nually, to keep abreast of the needs of the nu- 
clear and space age and to assure that the 
emergency demand can. be met either with or 
without stockpiling. 

Stockpile storage policies have been revised 
on the basis of a study of the probable posiat- 
tack availability of stockpiles. These policies, 
supported by damage probability tables, hove 
provided guidance for the General Services 
Administration in evaluating the relative se- 
curity of locations selected for storage of newly 
acquired strategic materials, in identifying un- 
safe locations which should receive priority 
consideration in relocation and in the disposal 
of existing inventories in excess of objectives, 
and in identifying sites which may be continued 
in use provided their security is hardened. 

As is well known, there are substantial quan- 
tities of some materials in Government inven- 
tories that are in excess of or are not applicable 
to strategic stockpile objectives. This has come 
about principally for the following reasons; (a) 
The reduction from five to three years in the 
strategic stockpile planning period; (b) legislation 
that provided for accumulation of materials be- 
yond the strategic stockpile objectives; (c) re- 
ductions in military requirements resulting from 
changed strategic concepts; (d) changes in use 
patterns, resulting from designing away from the 
use of materials that would be scarce in an emer- 
gency and from the development of new and better 
materials; (e) the transfer of World War II sur- 
pluses of nonspecification-gi*ade materials to the 
strategic stockpile at a time when the inventories 
of specification grades were critically sltort; (f) 
expansion of supply, with a consequent reduction 
in or elimination of the need for stockpiling; (g) 
the state of the market, which has (1) caused pro- 
ducers under Defense Production Act contracts 
for expansion of supply to deliver materials to the 
Government that they could not dispose of on the 
market, (2) prevented the Government from dis- 
posing of any substantial quantities of many sur- 
plus materials, and (3) restricted the Government 
in its efforts to reduce outstanding deliveries, in- 
cluding some offered in lieu of dollar payments 
under foreign-aid-program development contracts; 
and (h) the desire of the Government to avoid 
affecting adversely the international interests of 
the United States or endangering the domestic 
economy or the mobilization base by the disposal 
of materials. 

Disposal of surpluses from the strategic stock- 
pile and the Defense Production Act inventory 
as of December 31, 1961, amounted to about 
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$876,000,000, exclusive of -sales of materials re- 
leased by the President for the common defense, 
sales of DP A materiais to the strategic stockpile 
and sales of the U. S. Government's former nickel 
production in Cuba. Most of the amount repre- 
sents sales to industry. However, Government 
agencies that directly use strategic materials 
are required to fulfull their requirements insofar 
as possible from excess Government inventories, 
and efforts have been increased toward providing 
for the use of excess materials in lieu of cash in 
foreign aid programs, when this is consistent with 
overall disposal policies and with the best inter- 
ests of the Government. 

Except when the materials are. obsolescent with- 
in the definition in the Strategic and Critical 
Materials Stock Piling Act, the express approval 
of the Congress is required for disposals from the 
strategic stockpile. Moreover, unless the pro- 
vision is waived by the Congress, the disposals 
cannot begin until six months after notice to the 
Congress and publication in the Federal Register. 

Transfer of Stockpile Functions.— In December 
1961, some of the functions in connection with the 


strategic stockpile program were transferred out 
of the Executive Office of the President. 

As part of the reduction of the Office of Emer- 
gency Planning Washington staff, in accordance 
with the FY 1962 Appropriation Act, the following 
functions were transferred by the Director of OEP: 

a. To the Administrator of General Services, 
the development of policies, plans* and pro- 
grams for the storage, security; and mainte- 
nance of stockpiled materials. 

b. To the Secretary of Commerce, the develop- 
ment of purchase specifications and special 
instructions for purchase and acceptance of 
materials for the strategic stockpile. 

The final responsibility for approval was re- 
tained by the Director of OEP. The specialists 
who had performed these functions in OEP were 
also transferred to the General Services Admin- 
istration and the Department' of Commerce, re- 
spectively, Up to this time, these functions had 
been carried out by the policy and planning agency. 
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Status of Strategic Stockpile Inventories 


MATERIALS FOR WHICH THERE ARE 
STOCKPILE OBJECTIVES 

Total specification-grade inventories of mate- 
rials in the strategic stockpile for which there 
are basic and maximum objectives, at the end of 
the report period were valued at $5,576,000,000 on 
tile basis of December 31 market prices, com- 
pared with an acquisition cost of $5,783,000,000 
and a June 30, 1961, market valuation of $5,678, - 
000,000. Excess specification -grade inventories 
for some of the materials in the strategic stock- 
pile, representing quantities that were acquired 
against previously' higher objectives, are now valued 
at $1,611,000,000 as against $1,639,000,000 shown 
on June 30. The greater part of the change in 
market values is due to decreased prices for 
aluminum, rubber, tungsten and lead. 

Table A, following, shows the List of Strategic 
and Critical Materials for Stockpiling and whether 
or not the stockpile objectives had been achieved 
as of December 31, 1961. 


TABLE A 

List of Strategic and Critical Materials for Stock- 
piling and Achievement of Stockpile Objectives 


Materials 

Strategic stockpile 
inventory equals or 
exceeds — 

Basic 

objective 

Maximum 

objective 

1, Aluminum 

X 

(*) 

2, Aluminum Oxide, Fused, 



Crude 

X 

X 

3, Antimony 

C 1 ) 


4. Asbestos, Amosite 

< a ) 

( 2 ) 

5, Asbestos, Chrysotile, , , , 



6. Bauxite, Metal Grade, 



Jamaica Type 

( 5 > 

<*) 

7, Bauxite, Metal Grade, 



Surinam Type 

X 

C 1 ) 

8, Bauxite, Refractory 



Grade * , 

X 

x 

9. Beryl 

X 

X 

10. Bismuth 

< l ) 

( 2 ) 

11. Cadmium 

X 

X 

12. Castor Oil 

X 

( 3 ) X 

13, Celestite 



14. Chromite, Chemical Grade 

X 

x 

15, Chromite, Metallurgical 



Grade 

x 

x 

16, Chromite, Refractory 



Grade . . 

x 


17 Cobalt . 

x 


olumbium 

X 

( 3 ) X 


Materials 

Strategic stockpile 
Inventory equals or 
exceeds— 


Basic 

objective 

Maximum 

objective 

19. Copper.,.. 

X 

t 3 ) x 

20, Cordage Fibers, Abaca... 

X 

X 

21, Cordage Fibers, Sisal,., 

X 

X 

22. Corundum 

X 

X 

23. Diamond Dies, Small 

( 2 ) 

( 2 ) 

24. Diamond, Industrial* 

Crushing Bort 

X 

X 

25. Diamond, Industrial* 

Stones 

X 

C l ) 

26, Feathers and Down, 
Waterfowl 

X 

X 

27, Fluorspar, Acid Grade.,, 

X 

X 

28. Fluorspar, Metallurgical 
Grade 

X 

X 

29, Graphite, Naturnl—Cey- 
lon, Amorphous Lump, , , . 

X 

X 

30. Graphite, Natural — Mad- 
agascar, Crystalline, . , 

X 

X 

31. Graphite , Natural — Other 
than Ceylon and Mada- 
gascar, Crystalline,,., 

X 

X 

32. Hyoscino 

X 

X 

33. Iodine 

34. Jewel Bearings.,., 

35. Kyanite-Mull itc 

X 

X 

X 

36. Lead 

X 

X 

37. Magnesium 

X 

X 

38. Manganese, Battery 

Grade, Natural Ore 

X 

X 

39, Manganese, Battery 

Grade, Synthetic Di- 
oxide 

X 

X 

40. Manganese, Chemical 

Grade, Type A Ore 

X 

X 

41, Manganese, Chemical 

Grade, Type B Ore 

C 1 ) 

( A ) 

42, Manganese, Metallurgical 
Grade 4 . , 

X 

(*) ( 3 ) 

43 , Mercury T r 

X 

X 

44. Mica, Muscovite Block, 
Stained A/B and Better 

X 

(!) 

45. Mica, Muscovite Film, 

First and Second Qual- 
ities , . 

X 

(*) 

X 

46. Mica, Muscovite Split- 
tings 

X 

47. Mica, Phlogopite Block.. 

X 

X 

48, Mica, Phlogopite Split- 
tings 

X 

X 

49. Molybdenum t 

X 

< 3 ) X 

X 

X 

50, Nickel t 

51, Opium, 

X 

X 

52, Platinum Group Metals, 
Iridium, 

X 

X 

53, Platinum Group Metals, 
Palladium. 


(*> 



Materials 

Stratogic stockpile 
inventory equals or 
exceeds — 


Basic 

objective 

Maximum 

objective 

54. Platinum Group Metals, 

Platinum * 

X 

X 

56. Pyretlirum 

X 

X 

56. Quartz Crystals 

X 

X 

57. Quinidine 

X 

X 

58. Rare Earths, 

X 

X 

59. Rubber, Crude Natural.,, 

X 

X 

60. Rutile 

X 

( l ) 

61. Sapphire and Ruby 

62. Selenium 

63. Shellac 

(‘> 

X 

X 

64, Silicon Carbide, Crude., 

( l ) 

C 1 ) 

65. Silk Noils . 

X 

X 

66, Silk, Raw 

( 2 ) 

( 2 ) 

67. Sperm Oil 

X 

X 

68. Talc, Steatite, Block 

and Lump 

X 

X 

69. Tantalum. . . . , , 

X 

( A ) < 3 ) 

70. Tin 

X 

X 

71. Tungsten 

X 

( 3 ) X 

72, Vanadium, 

X 

X 

73, Vegetable Tannin Ex- 
tract, Chestnut 

X 

X 

74, Vegetable Tannin Ex- 
tract , Quebracho 

X 

X 

75, Vegetable Tannin Ex- 
tract, Wattle 

X 

X 

76, Zinc 

X 

X 


Sufficient quantities are on hand in total 
Government -owned inventories to complete the ob- 
jective, 

z Total quantities on hand in and on order for 
all Government-owned inventories are sufficient to 
complete the abjective, 

3 Although total quantities are equal to the max- 
imum objective, the upgrading program has not been 
completed. 

Nonspecification Grades 

Most of the nonspecification-gradestacksj shown 
in Table B, following, were acquired by transfer 
of Government- owned surplus materials. Some, 
however, were taken under stockpile specifications 
now outmoded for such reasons as changes in in- 
dustry practice and technological advances. Others 
were taken with a view to processing them to 
specification grades if this were necessary in 
order to meet emergency demands. Disposal ac- 
tion for many of these items has been authorized 
by the Office of Emergency Planning. Some changes 
in the quantities since the last report reflect the 
sale of the materials. Other changes are due to 
reclassification and other adjustments of the in- 
ventories. Sales commitments between July and 


December are shown in the section, "Notes on 
Strategic and Critical Materials/’ 

TABLE B 

Strategic Stockpile Inventories of Nonspecification 
Grades of Materials for Which There are 
Stockpile Objectives 


As of December 31, 1961 


Material 

Unit 

Quantity 

Aluminum 

Baiixite, Metal Grade, Surinam 

ST 

1,787 

Type 

LDT 

24 

Bismuth 

Lb. 

36,580 

Cadmium 

Lb. 

1,272,398 

Celesti te 

SDT 

28,816 

Chromite, Metallurgical Grade.. 

SDT 

177 

Columbium, 

Lb, 

1,362,318 

Diamond Dies, Small 

Pc, 

8,371 

Fluorspar, Acid Grade,,,.. 

Graph ito , Na tu ral— Madagas car, 

SDT 

4, 960 

Crystalline 

Graphite, Natural— Other than 

Coy Ion and Madagascar, Crys- 

ST 

1,907 

talline, , 

ST 

672 

Jewel Bearings 

Pc, 

14,715,973 

Magnesium. 

ST 

4,093 

Manganese, Metallurgical Grade 
Mica, Muscovite Block, Stained 

SDT 

623,670 

A/B and Bettor 

Mica, Muscovite Film, 1st and 

Lb + 

347,600 

2d Qualities . 

Lb. 

23,674 

Mica, Phlogopite Block 

Lb. 

206,490 

Nickel. . 

Lb. 

1,359,932 

Opium. , , 

Lb. 

2,180 

Platinum Group Metals, Platinum 

Tr . Oz . 

3,344 

Quartz Crystals 

Lb. 

897,310 

Sapphire and Ruby. 

Kt. 

1,763,270 

Talc, Steatite, Block and Lump 

ST 

42 

Tantalum , , 

Lb. 

1,857,394 

Tungsten . 

Lb, 

16,198,192 

Vanadium, . 

Lb. 

233,383 


Source of data; General Sorvicos Administra- 
tion, 


MATERIALS WITHOUT STOCKPILE 
OBJECTIVES 

The strategic stockpile contains some materials 
for which there are no stockpile objectives at the 
present time. These materials are listed in Table 
C, following. Some of the materials formerly had 
objectives but were removed from the stockpile 
list when it was clear that there would not be a 
deficit between the supply and the requirements 
in time of national emergency. Others were trans- 
ferred as surplus property after World War II. 

Disposal of most of these items has been under 
way for some time, as indicated in the section, 

‘ Notes on Strategic and Critical Materials/' 
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TABLE C 

Strategic Stockpile Inventories of Materials 
Without Stockpile Objectives 

As of December 31 , 1961 


Material 

Unit 

Quantity 

Agar 

Lb. 

13,293 

Asbestos, Crocidolite (Soft).. 

ST 

1,567 

Bristles, liog 

Lb. 

8,217 

Coconut Oil 

Lb. 

184,255,668 

Cotton, Extra Long Staple 

Bale 

219,230 

Diamond Dies, Other Than Small 

Pc, 

355 

Diamond Tools 

Pc, 

64,178 

Mica, Muscovite Block, Stained 
B and Lower ,,,,,,, 

Lb. 

4,641,641 

Mica, Muscovite Film, 3d 
Quality 

Lb. 

513,381 


Material 

Unit 

Quantity 


Lb. 

34,208,780 

Platinum Group Metals, Rhodium 

Tr . Oz . 

2,047 

Poppy Seeds, Opium 

Lb. 

1 , 58(5 

Quart/,, Processed 

Pc. 

6 , 288 , 087 

Quinine, 

Oz. 

9 , 524 , 947 

Quinine, Hydrochloride of 

Oz. 

1,474 

Silk Waste 

Lb. 

2,188,406 

Talc, Steatite, Ground 

ST 

4 , 644 

Totaquine 

Oz, 

7,654,416 

Zirconium Ore, Buddeloyi te . , . . 

SOT 

1(5 , 533 

Zirconium Ore, Zircon 

SDT 

11,222 


Source of data: General Ser vices Administra- 
tion, 
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Activities for the Period July-December 1961 


PROCUREMENT 

The Strategic Stockpile Procurement Directive 
for Fiscal Year 1962 was issued, providing for new 
acquisitions of jewel bearings from the plant at 
Rolla, North Dakota, and chrysotile asbestos from 
domestic production if possible. In addition, up- 
grading of some stockpiled materials was author- 
ized. GSA proposals on the upgrading have pro- 
vided for payment in kind for the processing costs 
rather than payment in cash. No new commitments 
for purchase of materials for the strategic stock- 
pile were executed, however, during the period 
from July through December. 

During the July-December period, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture negotiated 17 barter con- 
tracts for strategic materials valued at approx- 
imately $44,700,000. At the end of the period, 
strategic materials in the CCC account and the 
supplemental stockpile, acquired by barter of 
surplus, agricultural commodities, were valued at 
about $1,070,000,000 on the basis of December 
31 market prices. Of this amount, about $211,- 
000,000 was considered applicable to stockpile 
objectives although the materials were not trans- 
ferred to the strategic stockpile, 

The market value of outstanding deliveries for 
the strategic stockpile was estimated on Decem- 
ber 31, at $4,774,000, compared to the $4,619,000 
value shown as of June 30, 1961. Only $929,000 of 
the materials on order are applicable to present 
stockpile objectives. The additional outstanding 
deliveries of $3,844,200, which are principally 
from foreign aid programs, were committed when 
the stockpile objectives were higher. The increase 
in market value over the June 30 figure is a re- 
sult of increased market prices for the materials 
still on order. 

Of the $2,094,000 in materials delivered to the 
strategic stockpile during the six months 1 period, 
$1,571,000 was applicable to stockpile objectives. 
The excess deliveries of approximately $523,000, 
comprised of $86,000 from open market purchases 
and $437,000 from foreign aid programs, were the 
result of commitments made against stockpile 
objectives that were later reduced. 

PURCHASE SPECIFICATIONS AND 
SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS 

During the period, the Office of Emergency 
Planning issued three new and two revised pur- 
chase specifications. (See Appendix B.) In addi- 
tion, four new and three revised special instruc- 
tions were issued to the General Services Admin- 


istration, giving guidance on the stockpiling of 
strategic and critical materials. 

REDUCTION OF COMMITMENTS 

Government cash commitments for delivery of 
materials that would be surplus to maximum stock- 
pile objectives were reduced by almost $11,000,- 
000 during the six months’ period ending Decem- 
ber 31, Tile entire amount represented reduc- 
tions in Defense Production Act contracts in- 
volving cobalt, copper and nickel. 

Total reductions for the strategic stockpile 
and the DP A inventory, from July 1957 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1961, amounted to approximately $407,000,- 
000. Of this amount, approximately $57,877,000 
has been for strategic stockpile commitments and 
$349,000,000 for DPA commitments, 

DISPOSAL PROGRAMS 

Notices of TO plans for disposal of materials 
from the strategic stockpile, listed below, were 
published in the Federal Register within the peri- 
od of this report. Seven of the 10 plans require 
express Congressional approval, and three require 
only a six months' waiting period prior to disposal 
as the materials are considered obsolete within 
Che terms of the Stock Piling Act, 

Require Express Congressional Approval 

1. Castor oil 

2. Chromite, metallurgical 

3. Cobalt carbonate and oxido 

4. Ferromanganese and electrolytic man- 

ga nose metal 

5 . Forrovanadium 

6. Platinum scrap and nonfori’ous scrap 

(brass, silicon bronze and copper, 
beryllium-copper and zinc loll) 

7. Tin 

Require Only Six Months' Woi ting Poriocl 

1. Ferromanganese, linos 

2. Magnesium oxides and carbonates 

3. Shellac 

Also published were several press notices of 
intent to dispose of small quantities of the tin 
remaining in the Federal Facilities Corporation 
inventory since the sale of the Government-owned 
tin smelter. On October 18, a second press notice 
was released on the availability for disposal of 
18,700 long tons of columbium -bearing tin slags 
from the DPA inventory. 

Other disposal plans still awaiting express 
Congressional approval as of December 31, 1961, 
were; 
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1. Celestite 

2. Cordage fibers — abaca and sisal 

3. Cotton, extra long staple 

4. Nickel ingots, sintered nickel powder 

and cobalt rondelles 

5. Silk noils 

6. Vegetable tannins— chestnut, quobracho 

and wattle 

Sales commitments during the six months' peri- 
od for disposal of excess and off-grade materials 
from the strategic stockpile and the DPA inven- 
tory totaled approximately $28,744,000 (exclusive 
of the sale of nickel, amounting to $10,750,000 
from the U. S. Government's former plant opera- 
tions in Cuba). Of this amount, about $21,145,000 
represented disposals from the stockpile and 
about $7,599,000 from the DPA inventory. In 
addition, about $8,708,000 was recovered from the 
sale of tin from the Federal Facilities Corpora- 
tion inventory. The materials disposed of during 
the period from the strategic stockpile and the 
DPA inventory were: 

Agar 
Alumina 
Chromite 
Coconut oil 
Copper 

Feathers and down 
Ferro chrome alloys 
Graphite 
Hyoscine 
Magnesium scrap 
Manganose sulphate 
and carbonate 


Cumulative sales of excess and off-grade mate- 
rials from the strategic stockpile and the DPA in- 
ventory as of December 31 totaled $875,672,000, 
exclusive of approximately $1,333,633,000 in sales 
of materials released by the President for the 
common defense, sales of DPA materials to the 
strategic stockpile and sales of the U. S. Govern- 
ment's former nickel production in Cuba. About 
one- fourth of this amount is made up of sales of 
12 materials, with recoveries ranging from better 
than $1,000,000 to $103,000,000— the major ones 
being rubber, nickel, hog bristles, coconut oil and 
copper. 

STOCKPILE STORAGE 
Stockpile Security 

A study was completed of the probable availa- 
bility of stockpile materials following massive nu- 
clear weapon attack on the continental United 
States. A new method of estimating the survival 
probabilities was used, based on electronic com- 
puter data developed by the National Resource 
Evaluation Center. 

The preliminary statistical study disclosed a 
possible need to provide additional security by (1) 
relocating some of the inventories of 15 destruct- 
ible-type materials or, alternatively, (2) increas- 


ing the physical protection of the materials at the 
locations at which they are stored. To be sure 
that unnecessary expenses are avoided, several 
studies were made, among them the following: (1) 
in special tests by the Naval Material Laboratory, 
one material was exposed to the simulated ther- 
mal effects of a large weapon. This test disclosed 
a high resistance to loss, except for possible 
superficial damage not affecting emergency util- 
ization of the commodity. The subsequent recom- 
putation of the probable postattack availability, 
using the new vulnerability factor developed by 
research, disclosed that a sufficient quantity would 
be available from the stockpile to meet estimated 
requirements. (2) The probable availability of 
another material was reexamined and compared 
with population, domestic supply, and demand fac- 
tors. A substantial increase in the estimated pop- 
ulation survival ratio, based on the program to 
provide shelters, was included in the evaluation 
to make sure that the long-range aspects of pro- 
viding stockpile security were adequately con- 
sidered. The study indicated an adequate net 
availability of the stockpile inventory of the mate- 
rial at this time. The studies showed that a few 
small- tonnage materials need to be relocated to 
safer geographical areas. Funds for this activity 
have been included in the Fiscal Year 1963 appro- 
priation request. 

The so-called nondestructible metals and min- 
erals in the stockpile are relatively secure. 'These 
generally large-volume materials can be posi- 
tioned close to possible target centers without 
fear of destruction by nuclear thermal effects. 
High blast pressures are likely to result only in 
such reactions as toppling of metal stacks with 
some scattering of ingots, and cropping or dis- 
lodging of the tops of ore piles. 

Criteria for wider dispersal of small -tonnage 
nondestructive^- have been adopted under revised 
policies, principally to offset total denial of mate- 
rials during periods of interdiction from heavy 
fallout. The continuing acquisition of strategic 
metals and minerals under the barter provisions 
of the Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954, as amended, is providing a 
means of advancing the strategic security of the 
stockpile ahead of the expanding perimeters of pos- 
sible attack damage for such materials. 

The estimated availability of destructible- type 
stockpile materials, however, continues to de- 
crease as the computed attack damage increases. 
It is foreseeable that the discharge of responsi- 
bilities to insure the postattack availability of some 
stockpile materials will require higher custodial 
expenditures as measures increasing probable 
postattack demand (such as population shelters 
and industrial plant protection and dispersal) be- 
come more effective. 

Storage Arrangements and Activity 

Strategic and critical materials were stored at 
209 locations on December 31, as follows: 


Nickel 

Palm oil 

Quartz crystals 

Rhodium 

Rubber 

Silk waste 

Talc 

Totaquine 

Zircon 

concentrates 
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Number o t Not change 


Typo of facility 

Locutions 

July- December 

Military depots 

58 

0 

GSA depots 

Other Government -owned 

21 

-1 

sites 

. 10 

0 

Industrial plantsites , , , 

39 

0 

Leased commercial sites, . 

15 

-1 

Commercial warehouses. , . , 

60 

-2 

Port storage sites 

0 

0 


209 

-4 


As of December 31, about 47,500,000 tons of 
materials were stored at the above-listed facil- 
ities, 1,600,000 tons of which were received dur- 
ing the six months’ reporting period. Of the new 
receipts only about one percent went into the stra- 
tegic stockpile, 95 percent was for the Commodity 


Credit Corporation’s account, and about four per- 
cent was for the DP A inventory. 

Approximately 1,500 inspections were made of 
stockpiled materials. In preservation and mainte- 
nance of the stockpiles, 103 new projects were 
initiated and 152 previously authorized were com- 
pleted. Included in these activities were prep- 
aration of open area storage sites, repairs and 
improvements of warehouse facilities, security 
protection measures, repackaging from substand- 
ard containers into specification containers, pro- 
tective coverings on ore piles, marking and iden- 
tification of materials, and reconditioning of ex- 
isting containers. 

The transfer of an entire inventory of mate- 
rials from a GSA depot to an Army facility in the 
same area, effected during the period, is expected 
to result in a saving of about $100,000 a year in 
recurring storage costs. 
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Notes on Strategic and Critical Materials 

AGAR for recovering beryl from North Carolina pegma- 

Disposal of the approximately 13,000 pounds of ? tes which contain an estimated 41,000 tons of 
agar remaining in the stockpile was committed beryllium in a0,4 percent beryl ore. 
during July-December, to be sold for about $8,000. t ^ ie ^ omes ^ c Beryl I urchase 1 rogram, 

122 short tons of beryl was purchased between 
ALUMINA July and December, making a total of 3,030 tons 

in purchases toward the 4,500 tons allowed by the 
The disposal of calcined alumina from the stock- termination date of June 30, 1962. Total pur- 
pile was completed with the sale of 1,462 short chases are not expected to reach the maximum 

tons during the report period, for more than $65,- tonnage established in the program. 


ALUMINUM 

Between July and December, 21,087 short tons 
of primary aluminum was delivered to the Gov- 
ernment under the one contract that remains open 
for this metal under the Defense Production Act 
expansion program. 

ASBESTOS 

Arizona chrysotile asbestos was delivered un- 
der two GSA contracts. These two contracts were 
extended to April 25, 1962, and the two companies 
expect to complete their contracts by that date. 
The asbestos delivered is now being performance- 
tested by an industrial consumer. A third con- 
tractor who did not tender materials of acceptable 
quality did not request extension of bis contract 
beyond December 31, 1961. 

BAUXITE 

Upon determination that there was no com- 
mercial market or other use for the 24 short 
tons of bauxite residues available for disposal 
from the stockpile, plans were initiated for the 
abandonment of the material. 

BERYL 

The Department of the Interior continued its 
extensive research programs on beryllium from 
ore discovery through studies on mineral dressing 
and refinement, purification, and fabrication of 
the metal. Bertrandite-phenaclte from Mt, Wheel- 
er, Nevada, containing 0.49 percent beryllium 
oxide (BeO) was upgraded by batch-scale flotation 
tests to a concentrate containing 14 percentBeO at 
an 82 percent recovery. The method also was ef- 
fective on ore from the Lake George, Colorado, 
area. In somewhat larger tests, phenacite from 
the Mt. Wheeler area containing 5 percent BeO 
was concentrated to a product containing 34 per- 
cent BeO with an 85 percent recovery. Promising 
flotation procedures also were under development 


CASTOR OIL 

The Department of Agriculture, which has con- 
tinued its production research program on castor 
beans, issued the following publications: "A Study 
of Castor Bean Harvester Field Losses," and “A 
Castor Bean Plot Harvester." A third publication, 
"Mechanization of Castor Bean Harvesting," will 
soon be issued. 

Notice was published in the Federal Register 
on September 13, 1961, of the intent to dispose 
of 155,676,000 pounds of castor oil, subject to the 
express approval of the Congress. 

CHROMITE 

Of the 91,450 long tons ofnonspecification-grnde 
metallurgical chromite - available for sale from the 
stockpile, 36,900 tons was sold during the report 
period for $178,000. The entire quantity of ferro- 
chrome alloys, 145,126 pounds, authorized for 
disposal from the stockpile, was sold during July- 
December for $6,500. 

A notice of proposed disposal of 1,890 long tons 
of metallurgical chromite from the stockpile was 
published in the Federal Register on October 18, 
1961. Express approval of the Congress is re- 
quired. 

COBALT 

On September 26, 1961, notice of the proposed 
disposal of 5, 500 pounds of cobalt carbonate and 
265,000 pounds of cobalt oxide was published in 
the Federal Register. This disposal requires the 
express approval of the Congress. 

COCONUT OIL 

July through December 1961, a total of 
40,986,587 pounds of coconut oil was sold from the 
stockpile, for about $4,461,000, leaving approx- 
imately 138,641,000 pounds which will be offered 
for sale at the rate of 10,000,000 to 14,000,000 
pounds every six weeks. Coconut oil was removed 



from the List of Strategic and Critical Materials 
for Stockpiling in April 1959. 

COPPER 

From the DPA inventory, 525 short tons of sur- 
plus copper valued at $321,300 was released for 
Government use. 

CORDAGE FIBERS 


was published in the Federal Register on Novem- 
ber 29, 1961. Also published, on December 5, 1961 > 
was notice of proposed disposal of 63 short tons of 
ferromanganese and 42 short tons of electrolytic 
metal, for which the express approval of the Con- 
gress is required. From the DPA inventory, 14 
short tons of manganese sulphate and carbonate 
were disposed of, for $168. All of this manganese 
was nonspecification-grade. 


Approximately 7,686,000 pounds of abaca, with 
a contract value of about$l,708,000, and 30,041,000 
pounds of sisal, with a value of over $3,000,000, 
were rotated during the July-December period, 

FEATHERS AND DO WN 

Between July and December sales commitments 
valued at about $3,223,000 were made for the dis- 
posal of 1,519,377 pounds of surplus waterfowl 
feathers and down from the stockpile. Out of the 
3,930,000 pounds authorized for disposal, 3,305,- 
812 pounds have now been sold. Sales to industry 
accounted for 544,625 pounds of the quantity dis- 
„ posed of, and 2,761,187 pounds have been trans- 
ferred for Government use. 

GRAPHITE 

Of the 2,647 short tons of graphite authorized 
for disposal from the stockpile, 61 short tons was 
disposed of during this period. Sealed bids will 
be invited shortly for 1,914 short tons. 

HYOSC1NE 

During the report period, 1,680 ounces of hyos- 
cine was sold from the stockpile, for approx- 
imately $18,000, leaving 1,838 ounces still au- 
thorized for disposal which will be offered for sale 
in late May 1962. 

JEWEL BEARINGS 

General Services Administration continued to 
purchase jewel bearings for the stockpile from the 
Government- owned, privately operated production 
facility at Rolla, North Dakota. The non-Govern- 
ment Committee, appointed by the Director of the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization in March 
1961 to make an intensive review of the Govern- 
ment's jewel bearings program, submitted its re- 
port in November 1961. The Committee's recom- 
mendations were still under review at the end of 
December 1961. 


MICA 

Defense Production Act funds are no longer being 
used for synthetic mica research. However, the 
Bureau of Mines will continue its work in this pro- 
gram independently, and industry plans to carry 
out the commercial development of synthetic mica. 

Under the Domestic Mica Purchase Program, 
the Government acquired 1,099 short tons of mica 
during July-December. Cumulative purchases 
under this program now total 24,032 short tons. 
It appears likely that the program limitation of 
25,000 short tone of hand-cobbed mica or its equiv- 
alent will be acquired some time before the pro- 
gram termination date of June 30, 1962. Instruc- 
tions on the closeout of this program have been 
issued to the GSA regions concerned, to assure 
that participants have full opportunity to deliver 
so long as quantities remain open and that the 
Government does not exceed the program quantity. 

NICKEL 

Approximately 3,745,000 pounds of nickel was 
sold during this report period, for $2,700,000, 
leaving about 9,000 pounds to be sold out of the 
19,000,000 pounds authorized for disposal from 
the DPA inventory to industry. Also during this 
period, about 5,635,000 pounds of nickel cathodes 
were disposed of from the DPA inventory through 
contract settlements amounting to about $4,579,000. 
From the strategic stockpile, 627,000 pounds of 
arsenical nickel ore and 1,400 short tons of nickel 
speiss were sold, for about $404,000. 

PALM OH 

During the period July through December 1961, 
942,768 pounds of palm oil was sold from the 
stockpile for $67,000, leaving about 34,300,000 
pounds for disposal, which will be offered at the 
rate of 4,000,000 to 6,000,000 pounds every six 
months. 


MAGNESIUM 

During this report period, 1,076 short tons of 
magnesium scrap was sold from the stockpile, for 
about $543,000, leaving 1,548 tons which will be 
offered for sale at the rate of 550 short tons every 
six weeks. , 

MANGANESE 

Notice of the proposed disposal of 1,106 short 
tons of ferromanganese fines from the stockpile 


PLATINUM AND NONFERROUS SCRAP 

On July 19, 1961, notice appeared in the Fed- 
eral Register of the proposed disposal of 4,471 
troy ounces of platinum scrap and 711 short tons 
of nonferrous scrap consisting of 520 short tons 
of brass, 74 short tons of silicon bronze and cop- 
per, 11 short tons of beryllium/ copper, and 106 
short tons of zinc foil. Express approval of the 
Congress will be required for disposal of these 
materials, 



PLATINUM GROUP METALS 

During the reporting period 1,367 troy ounces 
of rhodium was sold, for $176,000. The remain- 
ing 840 troy ounces of this material will be of- 
fered for sale within calendar year 1962. 

QUARTZ CRYSTALS 

During July-December, over 6,400,000 pieces 
of partially processed quartz crystals and about 

46.000 pounds of crude quartz crystals were dis- 
posed of, for $109,000, leaving about 78,000 pounds 
which will be offered at intervals during calendar 
year 1962. 

QUIN I DINE 

Bid invitations were issued during the report 
period for the sale of 100,000 ounces ofquinidine— 
the second sale since the disposal of 453,000 
ounces was authorized in November 1960. The 
remainder will be offered in lots of not more than 

100.000 ounces every six months. 

QUININE 

Bid invitations were issued, on an unrestricted 
basis, for one-half of the 9,500,000 ounces of 
quinine remaining for disposal from the stock- 
pile. The remaining quantity, approximately 

4.750.000 ounces, has been set aside for bidding 
by domestic small business firms only, with bid 
invitations to be issued shortly after sale of the 
first portion. 

RARE-EARTH ELEMENTS 

The highest quality cerium metal ever produced 
was made by the Bureau of Mines in the July- 
December period. 

Research was continued on electrowinning and 
refinement by solid state electrolysis of rare- 
earth and yttrium metals, and semicontinuous 
production of pure cerium and other rare-earth 
metals was investigated. 

RUBBER 

During the six months' report period, 17,633 
long tons of rubber was sold from the stockpile 
for approximately $11,321,000. 


SAPPHIRE 

Sealed bids were invited for 1,800,000 carats of 
nonspecification-grade natural and synthetic sap- 
phire eligible for disposal from the stockpile 
after expiration of the six months’ notice published 
in the Federal Register of January 14, 1961. 

SHELLAC 

A notice was published in the Federal Register 
on October 28, 1961, of the proposed disposal of 
10,655,418 pounds of shellac from the stockpile. 
Disposal will be undertaken after expiration of the 
six months’ waiting period, April 27, 1962. 

SILK WASTE 

At three auction sales held between July and 
December, 825,575 pounds of silk waste was sold 
for $354,000. These sales bring to 1,377,855 
pounds the quantity sold since the inception of the 
disposal program for this material, leaving only 
572,145 pounds of excess material. 

TALC 

A commitment was made for the sale of two 
short tons out of the 39 tons of block and lump 
steatite talc authorized for disposal from the 
strategic stockpile. 

TIN 

Of the 3,933 long tons remaining in the Federal 
Facilities Corporation inventory on June 30, 3,212 
tons of tin was sold during July-December, for 
about $8,708,000. 

TOTAQUINE 

GSA sold from the stockpile 164,800 ounces of 
totaquine, for about $3,300, leaving 7,652,000 
ounces yet to be disposed of. 

ZINC 

Research by the Bureau of Mines was initiated 
on determining the effect of rare-earth metal ad- 
ditions to zinc-base alloys. 

ZIRCONIUM 

Approximately 5,800 short tons of zircon con- 
centrates were sold from the strategic stockpile, 
for about $201,000. Steps were also under way 
in December toward execution of a contract for 
sale of an additional 2,580 tons of the concentrates. 
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Appendix A 




C/ 1956 and subsequent: fiscal periods and cwssalative expenditures are reported on an accrual basis. 
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Appendix B 

CHANGES IN STOCKPILE PURCHASE SPECIFICATIONS 
JULY-DECEMBER 1961 


Number 

P-105 

Item 

Columbium Cat bide Powder. 

Change 

New 

Effective 

Data 

P-16-U5 

Copper 



P-30a-R2 

P-107 

Ferromanganese (Standard High-Carbon) 

Sebacic Acid 


November 17 

July 26 

P- 106 

Tantalum Carbide Powder 


juiy j / 

August 3 
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Appendix C 


SUMMARY OF GOVERNMENT INVENTORIES OF STRATEGIC 

CRITICAL MATERIALS 

As of December 31, 1961 

(Dollar values based on December 31, 1961, market prices) 

Total of Maximum Objectives 
for Strategic Stockpile 
$4,308,159,700 


I. Total Inventories 

Strategic Stockpile 

Defense Production Act * 

Commodity Credit Corp 

Supplemental Stockpile 

Federal Facilities Corp 

II. Inventories Within Strategic Stockpile Objectives, 

Strategic Stockpile 

Defense Production Act , 

Commodity Credit Corp 

Supplemental Stockpile 

III. Inventories Excess to Strategic Stockpile Needs 

Specification Grades of Materials with Objectives 

Strategic Stockpile 

Defense Production Act . 

Commodity Credit Corp. 

Supplemental Stockpile 

Federal Facilities Corp 

Nonspecification Grades of Materials With Objectives 

Strategic Stockpile 

Defense Production Act 

Commodity Credit Corp. 

Supplemental Stockpile 

Materials Without Objectives 

Strategic Stockpile 

Defense Production Act 

Commodity Credit Corp 

Supplemental Stockpile 


AND 


Market value 
$ 7.723.229.700 

5,729,553,200 

920,768,200 

107,759,100 

961,920,900 

3,228,300 


4,332,363,700 

3,964,844,300 

156,221,800. 

59,386,400 

151,911,200 


3,390,866,000 

3,093,284,500 

1,611,025,400 

637,577,200 

47,211,800 

794,241,800 

3,228,300 

154,456,000 

55.857.000 
95,754,700 

270,400 

2,573,900 

143,125,500 

97.826.500 

31.214.500 
890,500 

13.194.000 
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Appendix D 


REPORTS ISSUED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
JULY- DECEMBER 1961 

BUREAU OF MINES 


Report* of Investigation* 

5810 Lto SSm™ Cerium Dioxide and Columbian. Dioxide. 

.JST,r KS"'* “ d Entro|,les V 29fu5 ° K. of Diaspora, Kaoilniie. Dlebite. 

5820 Aluminum Fluoride from Wet Hydrogen Fluoride Offgas. 

' ( a «umLm“ En ” Sl “ °' Forn,M1,,n 01 olbb «l», Kaollnlte, Halloysiie. and Dicklto. 

5826 tram ^emgatlon-Flotatlon Concentrates by Ammonio.l-Ammoninn, Carbonate 

cocn Recovery of Zinc from Dross and Tin from Hardhead by Amalgam Electrolysis 
5828 Preparation of Tungsten and its Alloys by Bomb Reduction 8 ^rolysm. 

Xo Electron Diffraction Study of Garnierite, (Nickel) 

° r * 8 EiPnrimenta With 

5840 Preparation of High -Purity Nickel. 

L?n ™ er T al i Exp “ 8lon and Pha se Inversion of Rare-Earth Oxides. 

| . ss^xsssrjgss ssr t — 

5853 Fatigue Properties of Manganese-Copper Damping Alloys. 

■» 

862 l r = ,0n fJ Ung 1 8ten by Reductlon of Tungsten Hexachloride. 

1 LXSrKemnelysmm 0 " 1 C ° lumbium by ‘he Hydrofluoric Acid-Sulfuric Acid-Methyl 

iB6S E Sol? RaStf Src° a ?oy-3 ManSane8e ' “* ^ ImpUrlt * es ° n Hot Water a " d »*«n 

X pl°rH r Rw± S Ce ^^' G f°? o a " d Yttrium -Group Metals. (Rare earths) 

872 Pf£lL If ? !" C Chemical Processing of Colorado Ferberlte Ores. (Tungsten) 

' ' ' Temperatures Im P urlty Levele ™ Mechanical Properties of Columbium at Low 

879 ES'S't Bertrandite and Phenaclte From Mount Wheeler, Not., Beryllium Ore 

879 E, K&=^ 

887 p^mln l0 "r? nd M ®w 1Ilc Reducti °n of Rare-Earth Halides and Oxides. 

Ron Evaluating Cuyuna Manganese Resources by Sulfatizing. 

' Electrolyte! 38011108 °" ElectrolyCic De P osition of C °PP<* and Zinc From Sulfate and Cyanide 

W ‘ “pTS °“' n,1Um ' ,n<l L “ i “ F ™" 2 ‘» b Concentrate, by Batch and 

392 Thermochemistry of Erbium. (Rare earth) 

94 Chloridizing Sulfides of Lead, Zinc, and Copper 

197 sr Rare - E,rt '' MeMi *” d 
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APPENDIX D-Con. 

BUREAU OP MINES— Con, 

Information Circular! 

7986 Mining Methods and Costs, Regal Asbestos Mine, Ja quays Mining Corp., Gila County, Ariz. 

8012 Mining, Milling, and Water-Control Methods, Rosiclaire Fluorspar Works, Aluminum Co, of 

America, 

8013 Reconnaissance of Selected Pegmatite Districts in North- Central New Mexico. (Beryllium) 
8016 Mining Methods and Practices, Hurricane Creek Bauxite Mine, Reynolds Mining Corp., Saline 

County, Ark. 

8028 Mining and Milling Methods and Costs, Madison Mine, National Lead Co., St. Louis Smelting 
and Refining Division, Madison County, Mo. (Copper, nickel, cobalt) 

8030 Manganese Deposits of New Mexico. 

8040 Kyanite, A Materials Survey. 

Reports Ploc#d on Opon Fll» lor Public Inspection 

Geophysical Investigation Relating to Tin Deposits In Coosa County, Ala. 


U, S. GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


Professional Papers 

424 -A, 

B, C, D Geological Survey Research, 1961, (Beryllium, copper, nickel, and other strategic 
materials.) 

Bulletins 

1058-H Geology of part of the Craig C-2 quadrangle, and adjoining areas, Prince of Wales Island, 
southeastern Alaska* (Iron, copper) 

1082-H Manganese deposits in the Drum Mountains, Juab and Millard Counties, Utah. 

1084-K Beryllium content of American coals. 

1090 Iron and copper deposits of Kasaan Peninsula, Prince of Wales Island, southeastern Alaska. 
1104-B Geology of the Bernal-Jalpan area, Estado de Queretaro, Mexico. (Lead, zinc, antimony, gold, 
silver) 

1107 - C The uranium -vanadium ore deposit at the Monument No. 1— Mitten No. 2 mine, Monument 

Valley, Navajo County, Arizona. 

1108- A Geology of the Mount McKinley quadrangle, Alaska. (Gold, antimony, lead -zinc, copper) 

1114 Minerals of Colorado— A 100-year record. 

Maps 

GQ-141 Geology of the Boulter Peak quadrangle, Utah. (Silver, lead, zinc, copper) 

GQ-155 Geology of the Monroe quadrangle, Utah. (Uranium, clay, Iron, manganese) 

1-339 Geologic map of the Goodnews quadrangle, Alaska. (Mercury, platinum, zinc, gold) 

Map* and Taxti Placed on Op*n Fll* far Public Impaction 

Antimony in the United States. 

Asbestos in the United States. 

Bismuth in the United States, 

Chromite in the United States, 

Copper in the United States, 

Lead in the United States. 

Manganese in the United States. 

Mercury in the United States, 

Pyrophyllite and Kyanite and related minerals in the United States. 

Talc and soapstone in the United States, 

Thorium and rare earths in the United States. 

Tungsten in the United States. 

Vanadium in the United States, 

Zinc in the United States, 
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Appendix E 

Copy of notice which appeared in tne 
Federal Register of April 11 , 1962 


OFFICE OF EMERGENCY PLANNING 

Declassification of Certain Stockpile Data 
Pursuant to Executive Order 10501, as amended, and after consultation with 
the heads of the agencies concerned, I have found that materials objectives de- 
termined and materials inventories acquired under the Acts of June 7, 1939, and 
July 23, 1946, are not official information affecting the national defense within the 
meaning of that Order, and the amounts thereof are hereby determined to be 
unclassified. 

Dated: April. 6, 1962. 

Edward A. McDermott 

Acting Director. 


CF. R. Doc. 62-3503; Filed April 10, 1962; 8:50 a.m^J 




